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accepted a native tyrant, and on 20 May 1253 made peace with Pelavicini.
Innocent IV's only consolation was that the imperial vicar gained merely
a suspicious ally. Yet Pelavicini's direct domain was increasing, Manfred
Lancia's loyalty to Conrad had been dubious ever since his nephew Prince
Manfred and his other relatives had been disgraced. His cities, west of
the River Lambro, had held aloof from the league of Ezzelin and Pelavicini.
Finally, he changed sides and in 1253 became podesta of Milan. Conrad
at once declared all the Lancia traitors, and made Pelavicini sole vicar of
Lombardy on 22 February 1253. He even hunted his new foes from
Constantinople where they took refuge. It was soon seen, however, that
Manfred Lancia's slackness was partly due to the lassitude of his cities.
Even with Pelavicini as lord, Pavia carried on the weary petty warfare
languidly, and shewed her anxiety for peace. Further west, again, the out-
look was little more encouraging for Innocent. Boniface IV of Montferrat
did not long endure being on the same side as his rival Thomas of Savoy-
Piedmont, and joined the imperialists in 125S. Thomas, indeed, grew
more powerful: in 1253 he became regent of Savoy on the death of his
brother, Amadeus IV. But Asti continually increased her dominion, and
even Thomas became her vassal on 28 July 1252 as the price of peace.

Only in Tuscany could the Pope look for better things, and that,
curiously enough, was against his will. In Tuscany there were no dreaded
tyrants who were indissolubly connected with the Staufen, and perpetuated
the might of the Empire by linking Germany with Italy and the Regno.
There were republics fighting for their own territorial and commercial
interests, which at this time had little effect on the main struggle of Pope
and Emperor. Here Frederick IPs officials faded away on his death, and
the domains he had collected were promptly annexed by the cities. Here
therefore Innocent appears as a fatherly pontiffand short-sighted politician.
He did not realise the importance of Florence for the Papacy. Florence
had readmitted her exiled Guelfs on 7 January 1251, immediately on the
news of Frederick's death, and her leading Ghibellines went into exile in
July. War had already broken out with the still Ghibelline cities, Pisa,
Siena, and their allies, and in the conflict Florence, seconded by her natural
Guelf allies, Lucca, Genoa, and Umbrian Orvieto, was emerging trium-
phant. The Pope's attempts at mediation did not hamper her; a series
of victories marked the year 1252, and on 1 February 1254 Pistoia surren-
dered and became a Guelf town.

In spite of the poor success that crowned his efforts, and the steadily
growing danger that surrounded him in the papal lands, Innocent IV
pursued the policy he had most at heart with an admirable tenacity. But
it was clear that neither his temporal nor his spiritual resources were equal
to the uprooting of the Staufen from the Regno, and his petty efforts
to keep alive the rebellion among the Regnicoli only emphasised his
impotence. If he wished to conquer, he must find a champion. After
a suggestion that Conrad's brother Henry should take the Regno